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GREAT BELL AT MOSCOW. 


The country of great bells is, without dispute, Russia. 
There the great bell may be heard in full vigor, not 


“Swinging slow, with sullen roar,” 


for the Russian bells are too large to be swung, but in- 
cessantly tolling, and booming, and deafening all ears but 
those of Russians, who almost worship their bells. ‘The 
largest of these ‘‘ mountains of metal” is called in Rus- 
sian the “‘ Tsar kolokol,” or king of bells, from the metal 
of which at least thirty-six bells might be cast, each as 
large as the great bell-of St. Paul’s, which has been itself 
called an “enormous mass of metal.” The “king of 
bells’? weighs 400,000 Ibs. or nearly 200 tons, is 20 feet 
high, and 20 1-2 in diameter. Some travellers have stat- 
ed larger dimensions than these, and some smaller; but 
the admeasurements we have given were made by the or- 
der of the Emperor Alexander, and reduced to English 
measure. ‘This enormous bell is now lying in a cavity 
close by the Ivan velikii, or great Ivan, which is a tower 
belonging to the cathedral at Moscow. The tongue, 
which is 14 feet long, and 6 at its greatest circumference, 
lies exposed at the foot of the tower; it weighs probably 
a3 mnch as some of our largest bells. An inscription on 
the bell states that it is made of the metal of a former 
one, which was cast in the year 1654, first rung in 1658, 
and greatly damaged by a fire on the 19th of June, 1701. 
The inscription goes on to state that the Empress Anne 
added 72,000 Ibs. of metal to the 288,000 Ibs. which the 
old bell contained, and that the new bell was cast in the 
year 1734. This account makes the weight of the bell 
only 360,000 lbs., whereas several Russian authors state 
it at 12,000 poods, or 432,000 Ibs. The truth is proba- 
bly between the two. Much metal was brought by per- 
sons from all parts of Russia, and thrown into the furnaces 
while the bell was preparing; and the nobles vied with 
each other in casting in gold and silver plate, rings, 
trinkets, and ornaments of all kinds during the operation. 
The Great Bell was suspended over the pit in which it 
‘tow lies, in the year 1737, on immense beams of wood, 
which were unfortunately destroyed by fire in the same 
year, by which accident a piece was broken out at the 
tide, large enough to admit two tall men to walk through 
abreast without stooping. It has, of course, never been 
suspended since. Some modern travellers, without a shad- 
ow of evidence, have denied that this bell was ever sus- 
pended, from the alleged impossibility of raising so great 
* weight. But mechanics will not admit such an impos- 
tibility. There is no doubt that the former bell was rung; 
the inscription on the present bell states the fact; and 
Kork, in his <‘ Diarium Itineris in Muscovia,” (1698,) 
says that it was suspended, and the clapper pulled by for- 
ty or fifty men, half of whom stood on each side. The 
. fracture in the side of this King of Bells is an evi- 
nce of its having fallen; such an immense piece, seven 
in height, could never have been brokea out by the 


fall of water upon the heated metal, as alleged by those 
who deny the suspension of the bell. The Tsar-kolokol 
is ornamented with a bas-relief of the Empress Anne in 
her coronation robes, surmounted by the figure of our Sa- 
viour, between St. Peter and Anna the prophetess; onthe 
opposite side is the Tsar Alexei Michaelowits, in whose 
reign the former bell was cast; over the head of Alexei is 
our Saviour between the Virgin Mary, and John the 
Baptist.—Penny Magazine. 


Moral Tales. 

















MERIT REWARDED. 


“‘ You are too parsimonious,” said Mr. D. to one of his 
clerks, as they were together in the counting-room one 
morning; “give me leave to say you do not dress suffi- 
ciently genteel to appear as a clerk in a fashionable store. 
Henry’s face was suffused with a deep blush, and in spite 
of his efforts to suppress it, a tear trembled on his manly 
cheek. ‘‘ Did I not know that your-salary was sufficient 
to provide more genteel habiliments,” continued Mr. D. 
‘* 1 would increase it.” : 

“« My salary is sufficient, amply sufficient, sir,” replied 
Henry, in a voice choked with emotion; but with that 
proud independence of feeling which poverty had not been 
able to divest him. His employer noticed his agitation, 
and immediately changed the subject. 

Mr. D. was a man of immense wealth’ and ample be- 
nevolence ; he was a widower, and had but one child, a 
daughter who was the pride of his declining years. She 
was not as beautiful as an angel, or as perfect as Venus; 
but her goodness, the innocence, the intelligence of her 
countenance! and you had but to become acquainted 
with, to admire, to love her. - Such was Caroline Delancy 
when Henry first became acquainted with her. No won- 
der that he soon worshipped at her shrine; no wonder 
that he soon loved her with a deep and devoted affection; 
and reader had you known him, you would not have won- 
dered that his love was soon returned, for their soul’s 
were congenial, cast in virtue’s purest mould. Henry 
was the very soul of honor, and although he perceived 
with pleasure that he was not indifferent to Caroline, still 
felt that he must conquer the passion that warmed his 
bosom. ‘I must not endeavor to win her young and art- 
less heart,” thought he. ‘I am penniless and cannot ex- 
pect that her father would ever consent to our: union—he 
has ever treated me with kindness, and I will not be un- 
grateful. Thus he reasoned ; thus he heroically endeav- 
ored to subdue what he considered an ill-fated passion. 
Caroline had many suitors, and some who were fully wor- 
thy oft her; bat she refused all their overtures with a de- 
cisive firmness. Her father wondered at her conduct, yet 
would not thwart her inclinations. He was in decline of 





life, and wished to see her happily settled, ere he quitted 
the stage of his existence. 

It was not long ere he suspected that young Henry was 
the cause of her indifference to others, the evident pleas- 
ure she took in hearing him praised; the blush that over- 
spread their cheeks whenever their eyes met, all served to 
convince the old gentleman who had not forgotten that he 
was once young himself, that they felt more than commoa 
interest in each other’s welfare. He forbore making any 
remarks on the subject ; but was not so displeased at the 
supposition, as the penniless Henry would have imagined. 

Henry had now been about one year in his employ. Mr. 
D. knew nothing of his family; but his strict integrity, bis 
irreproachable morals, his pleasing manner, all conspired 
to make him esteem him highly. He was proud of Hen- 
ty, and wished him to appear in dress as well as any one. 
He had often wondered at the scantiness of his wardrobe, 
for though he dressed with the most scrupulous regard to 
neatness, his clothes were almostthreadbare. Mr. D. did 
not think that this proceeded from a niggardly disposi- 
sion, and he determined to broach the subject, and if pos- 
sible ascertain the cause. This he did in the manner 
above related. 

Soon after this conversation took place, Mr. D. left 
home on business. As he was returning, and riding 
through a beautiful village, he alighted at the door of a cot- 
tage and requested a drink. The mistress, with an ease 
and politeness which convinced him that she had not al- 
ways been the humbl: cottager, invited him to enter. He 
accepted the invitation, and here a scene of poverty and 
neatness presented itself, such as he had never before wit- 
nessed. The furniture which consisted of nothing more 
than was absolutely necessary, was so exquisitely clean 
that it gave charms to poverty, and cast an.air of comfort 
all around. A venerable looking old man, who had not no- 
ticed Mr. D., sat leaning on his staff; his clothes were 
clean and whole, but so patched you could have scarcely 
told which was the original piece. 

“This is your father, I presume?” said Mr. D. address- 
ing the mistress of the house. 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“‘ He seems to be quite aged.” 

‘* He is in his eighty third year; and has survived all 
his children excepting myself.” 

‘* You have seen better days? 

“IT have; my husband was wealthy—but false friends 
ruined him ; he endorsed notes to a great amount, which 
stripped us of nearly all our property, and one misfortune 
followed another, until we were reduced to complete pov- 
erty. My husband did not long survive his losses, and 
two of my children soon followed him.” 

‘* Have you any remaining children 7?” 

‘*T have one who ig my only support. My health is so 
feeble that I cannot do much, and my father being “blind 
needs great attention. My son conceals from my knowl- 
edge the amount of his salary, but I am convinced he. 
sends me nearly all, if not the whole of it.” 

“ Then he is not at home with you ?” 

‘** No sir, he is clerk for a merchant in New York.” 

“Clerk for a merchantin New York—pray what is your- 
son’s name?” 

“Henry W——.” 

“Henry W !” reiterated Mr. D. “why he is my 
clerk ; I left him at my house not a fortnight since.” 

Here followed a succession of inquiries, which evinced 
an anxiety and solicitude that none but a mother can feel ; 
to all of which, Mr. D. replied satisfactorily. 

“‘ You know our Henry,” said the old man raising his 
head from his staff, ‘‘ well, sir, then you know as worthy a 
Jad as ever lived. God bless him for his goodness to bis 
poor old grandfather,” he added in a tremulous voice, 
while the tears ran down his cheeks. 

“* He is a worthy fellow, to be sure,” said Mr. D. rising 
and placing a well filled purse into the hands of the old 
man, ‘“‘he is a worthy fellow, and shall not want for 
friends.” 

“Noble boy,” said he mentally, as he was riding lei- 
surely along, ruminating on his late interview; “ nobie 
boy, he shall not want for wealth to enable him to distrib- 
ute happiness. I believe he loves my girl, and if he does, 
he shall have her, and my property into the bargain.” 

Filled with this project, and determined as soon as pos- 
sible to ascertain the true spirit of their feelings towards 
each other, he entered the breakfast room the morning 
after his arrival athome. ‘So Henry is about to leave 
us, and go to England totry his fortune,” he carelessly 
observed. 

“Henry about to leave us!” dropping the work she- 
held in her hands, said Caroline, “‘ about to leave us to.go 
England,” she added in a tone which evinced the greatest 
interest. 
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““'T’o be sure, and what if he is, child ?” 

“ Nothing, sir, nothing, only I thought we should be 
rather lonesome,” she replied, turning away to hide the 
tears she could not suppress. 

“Tell me, Caroline, said Mr. D. tenderly embracing 
her, “ tell me, do you love Henry? you know I wish your 
happiness, my child. I have ever treated you with kind- 
ness, and you never hid anything from your father until 
now.” ' 

“ Neither will I now,” she replied, hiding her face in 
his bosom. “I do most sincerely esteem him; but do 
not for worlds tell him so, for he never said it was re- 
turned.” ; ; 

T will soon find that out, and without telling him, 
too,” replied the father, leaving the room. ; 

“Henry,” said he, as he entered the counting-house, 
you expect to visit the country, shortly, do you not ? 

“Yes, sir, in about four weeks.” 

“Tf it will not be too inconvenient,” rejoined Mr. D. 
“J should like for you to defer it, a week or two longer a 

“Tt will be- no inconvenience, sir, and if it will oblige 
you, I will wait with pleasure.” _e 

“Tt will certainly oblige me, for Caroline is to be mar- 
ried in about five weeks, and I would not miss having you 
attend the wedding.” é 

“ Caroline to be married, sir,” said Henry, starting as 
if by an electric shock. ‘‘ Caroline to be married ! is it 
possible ?” ' 

“To be sure it is, but what is there wonderful in 
that ?” , 

‘‘ Nothing, sir, it is rather sudden, rather unexpected, 
that’s all.” 

“It is rather sudden, to be sure,” replied Mr. D. ‘ but 
T am an old man, and wish to see her have a protector ; 
and as the man of her choice is well worthy of her, I can 
see no use in waiting any longer, and am very glad you 
can stay to the wedding.” 

“I cannot, sir, indeed I cannot,” replied Henry, for- 
getting what he had previously said. ; 

“ You cannot,” rejoined Mr. D. ‘* why you just said you 
would.” 

Yes, sir, but business requires my presence in the 
eountry, and I must go.” ; ; 

** But you said it would put you to no inconvenience, 
and you would wait with pleasure.” 

“Command me in any thing else, sir, but in this re- 
spect I cannot oblige you,” said Henry, rising and walk- 
ing the floor with rapid strides. 

‘Poor fellow, he had thought his passion subdued ; but 
when he saw that Caroline was so soon to become anoth- 
er’s, the latent spark burst forth into an unextinguishable 
flame ; and he found it in vain to endeavor to conceal his 
emotion. 

The old gentleman regarded him with a look of earnest- 
ness—‘ Now, Henry,” said he, “ tell me frankly, do you 
not love my girl ?” 

Lai I do.” 

“Then she is yours,” cried the delighted old man. 
The transition from despair to happiness was great. Hen- 
ry at length said—‘‘ I scorn to deceive you, sir, I am 
poorer than what you suppose; I have a mother and—” 

“I know it all,” said Mr. D. ‘ and know the reason of 
your parsimony, and honor you for it; and it was that 
which put it into my head to give you Caroline, and God 
bless you both.” 

We have only to add, that the friends of Henry were 
sent for, and that blest with the filial love of Henry and 
Caroline, the old people passed the rest of their days in 
peace and happiness. ‘ 











fjistory and Biography. 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


| Continued from page 174.] 
Ricuarp I, 
Sarnamed Ceur de Lion, or the Lion-hearted. 
Crowned A. D. 1189—Died 1199. 

Richard was a man of great valor, and of a fiery, ro- 
‘mantic spirit. He was smitten with a zeal for crusading, 
which was the great theme that absorbed the minds of 
Popes, cardinals, princes, bishops, and people, in that 
dark age. He seized onthe kingdom, immediately on his 
father’s death ; but not to stay at home and mind his own 
business, and look after the interests of his kingdom, and 
the happiness of the people; but only to collect money 


. and men, to go on a crusade to the Holy Land, to deliver 


Jerusalem, and the “‘ wood of the true cross,” from the 
‘hands of the “ Infidels,” as they called the Mahammedans. 
‘The Jews, in this dark age, were the objects of general 
‘hatred. But, as they always seem to succeed in obtaining 
money, so now they may be said to have been the bankers 
of the kingdom; and they he!d bonds against many of the 
nobles and citizens, for money whith they had borrowed. 
This increased the general hatred against them; and 
those who were in debt to them, were glad of a pretext for 
removing them out of the way; especially, as owing to 
the scarcity of money, they had raised the rate of interest. 
‘Phillip, king of France, on coming to the throne, had ban- 
ished all the Sews from his kingdom; and it was expected 
that Richard would do the same. On the day before his 


coronation, Richard issued a proclamation, forbidding all 
Jews and women, to attend theceremony. A fewof them, 
however, ventured to appear before the king, with rich 
presents, which were accepted ; but a person at the gate 
raised an outcry, and struck a Jew who was entering the 


























ate. The courtiers and servants of the king then fell on 
the wealthy Jews, who had gained admission, and drove 
them out of the hall. A report spread among the people, 
that the king had commanded the destruction of the un- 
believers ; and so they fell on the Jews, znd beating them 
with staves aud stones, drove them to their houses. 
Then, after barbarously murdering every Jew they found 
in the streets, they attacked their houses; to many of 
which they set fire, burning men, women and children, 
and every thing they contained. 

These and other atrocities were followed by no punish- 
ment by the new king, whose mind was absorbed in his 
project for recovering the ‘* Holy Land.” 

The king now took every means in his power, both hon- 
orable and dishonorable, to obtain money to carry on his 
scheme of crusading. He sold the crown lands, which 
his father had taken so much pains to recover. He also 
made merchandize of every office in his gift ; turning out 
old officers, that he might have their places to sell. He 
even sold the vacant bishoprics and abbacies. In about 
three months, having obtained what money he could, he 
arranged matters for the administration of the govern- 
ment, and passed over tothe continent, to see what money 
he could obtain there. Having completed his arrange- 
ments, he met the king of France, with a numerous army, 
that of both the kings amounting to a hundred thousand 
men. Richard and Phillip entered into the most solemn 
engagements to be faithful to each other, and started off 
for the conquest of Jerusalem. The rules of this army 
will show the noticns of morality which prevailed among 
the crusaders. If any man killed another, he was to suf- 
fer immediate death ; if he drew a knife against another, 
he was to lose his hand. Cursing and swearing was pun- 
ished with a fine! and theft with “‘tarring and feather- 
ing.” Gambling was prohibited, except among the nobles 
and priests, and they were forbidden to lose more than 
twenty shillings in one day and night. Wherever the cru- 
saders stopped on their way, they committed the same de- 
predations upon the inhabitants, which were common 
among the licentious soldiers of those times. 

Although the two kings, Richard and Phillip, were 
sworn friends, yet they could neither march in company, 
nor remain together for a short time, at any point where 
they met, without quarrelling. They wintered together 
in Sicily, where Richard got into a war with the king. 
In the spring, on their way to the Holy Land, they suf- 
fered much from the storms, which drove many of their 
vessels on the rocky coasts. In revenge. for the plunder 
of two of his vessels cast upon the Island of Cyprus, Rich- 
ard conquered the Island, imprisoned the king, and took 
captive his daughter, murdering many of the inhabitants, 
and taxing the rest to the amount of half their moveable 
property, to carry on the crusade. While there, he was 
married to Berengaria, daughter of the king of Navarre, 
who came with him from Sicily. 

The two kings arrived at Acre, when the Crusaders 
were in great straits, having lost in the siege of Acre, by 
sword and plague, in two years, 6 archbishops, 12 bishops, 
40 earls, 500 barons, and 150,000 common soldiers. 
Richard achieved some brilliant victories, and made him- 
self so terrible, by his acts of valor, that his very name 
was enough to put to flight a company of common soldiers. 

After taking Acre, Jaffa, and several other important 
places, and fighting many hard battles with Saladin, the 
Turk, Richard heard such unfavorable news from Eng- 
land, that he was forced to return, without taking the city 
of Jerusalem. A truce was concluded between him and 
Saladin, for three years, three months, three days, and 
three hours; and the crusaders were to hold all the cas- 
tles and territory on the coast, between Jaffa and Tyre, 
and the Pilgrims were not to be molested in visiting Je- 
rusalem. ‘This truce was faithfully kept by Saladin. 

On his return, Richard, fearing lest he should fall into 
the hands of his enemies, sent his wife and sister by wa- 
ter on the usual route, and undertook to pass in disguise, 
with a few friends, by land, through Germany. In this 
journey, he encountered great perils. The few knights, 
who accompanied him, were seized and imprisuned. He 
passed on, for awhile, in disguise; but at length was dis- 
covered by the Duke of Austria, his deadly enemy, who 
seized and imprisoned him. Henry, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, on learning this, claimed him as his own prisoner. 

It was a long time before it was known what was be- 
come of him. And, in the mean time, his brother John 
was trying to get possession of his throne, and the king of 
France, besides helping John, endeavoring to do all the 
harm he could to Richard’s dominions on the continent. 
But the nobility and people of England generally remain- 
ed faithful to their king; and after paying the emperor a 
ransom so great as to impoverish the kingdom, he was re- 
stored to them, afier an absence of more than four years, 
about fourteen months of which he had passed in the pris- 
ons of the duke and emperor. 

The rest of Richard’s reign was spent chiefly in wars 
with the king of France, in most of which, he was suc- 
cessful. 

While Richard was besieging the castle of Chalur, in 
France, the garrison offered to surrender, on condition 
that their lives should be spared. Richard refused this, 
telling them he would take the place by storm, and hang 
every one of them. A young man by the name of Ber- 
trand then drew his bow, and shot the king in his feft 
shoulder. The castle was taken, and all the men butch- 
ered but Bertrand. When he was brought into the king’s 
presence, Richard exclaimed, ‘‘ Wretch! what have I 
done unto thee, that thou shouldest seek my life?” The 
youth, though in chains, firmly replied, ‘‘ My father and 
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my two brothers hast thou slain with thine own hand, and 
myself thou wouldest hang! Let me die now, in cruel 
torture if thou wilt; I am content, if thou diest, and the 
world be freed of an oppressor!” ‘ Youth, I forgive 
thee !” cried the king, “loose his chains, and give him a 
hundred shillings.” Richard’s wound, by unskilful man. 
agement, mortified, and he died, in great anguish and re. 
morse, on the 6th of April, 1199, at the age of 42, after a 
reign of ten years, not one of which he had passed in Eng. 
land, but all of which he had wasted in needless wars 
leaving his government at home, to the management of 
others. He was a warrior, a poet, and an enthusiast ; 
professiong great piety, but disregarding the rights, and 


wasting the lives of his fellow-men. N. 
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THE LOBSTER. 


Amongst the numerous examples given by Dr. Paley, 
of the wonderful manner in which nature contrives to 
overcome difficulties, which would at first appear insur- 
mountable, there is perhaps none more striking than the 
mode in which the lobstér is released from his case, when 
the increasing size of his body requires more room. In 
most animals, the skin grows with their growth. In some 
animals, instead of a soft skin, there is a shell, which ad- 
mits by its form, of gradual enlargement. Thus the shell 
of the tortoise, which consists of several pieces, is gradu- 
ally enlarged at the joinings of those pieces which are call- 
ed “ sutures.’”? Shells with two sides, like these of the 
muscle, grow bigger by addition at the edge. Spiral 
shells, as those of the snail, receive this addition at their 
mouth. The simplicity of their form admits of this; but 
the lobster’s shell being applied to the limbs of his body, 
as well as the body itself, does not admit of either of the 
modes of enlargement, which is observed in other shells. 
It is so hard that it cannat expand or stretch, and it is so 
complicated in its form that it does not admit of being en- 
larged by adding to its edge. How, then, was the growth 
of the lobster to be provided for? We have seen that 
room could not be made for him in his old shell; was'he 
then to be annually fitted with a new one? If so, another 
difficulty arises: how was he to get out of his present con- 
finement? How was he to open his hard coat, or draw 


him’? The works of the Deity are known by expedients, 
and the provisions of his power extend to the most desper- 
ate cases. The case of the lobster is thus provided for: 
At certain seasons his shell grows soft.. The animal 
swells his body ; the seams open, and the claws burst at 
the joints. When the shell is thus become loose upon 
the body, the animal makes a second effort, and by a 
trembling motion, a sort of spasm, casts off his case. In 
this state of nakedness, the poor defenceless fish retires to 
a hole in the rocks. The released body makes a sudden 
growth. In about eight and forty hours a fresh concre- 
tion of humor tades place all over the suriace of his body; 
it quickly hardens; and thus a new shell is formed, fitted 
in every part to the increased size of the body and limbs 
of the animal. This wonderful change takes place every 
year.—Penny Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL, 


VISIT TO CAMEL’S HUMP. 


The clock struck the hour of midnight on the 3d of Ju- 
ly, 1846, which was the signal for a small party to leave 
the village of Hinesburgh, ten miles from the base of the 
mountain. ‘This hour had been agreed upon, that we 
might arrive at the summit, in time to witness the sun- 
rising. Having provided ourselves with a provision box 
well stored, and a spy-glass, we soon found ourselves roll- 
ing away at a rapid rate, over the smooth winding roads. 
The first seven of the ten miles were soon accomplished, 
when, leaving the village of Huntington, we took our way 
through deep ravines and dense forests. We had thought 
that midnight darkness was an utmost expression; but 
when this was shaded by a thick growth of cedar boughs, 
it produced a most vivid idea of the ‘ blackness of dark- 
ness.” The splashing of a mountain stream leaping along 
its rocky channel, made solemn music in that dark ravine, 
and excited a class of feelings which held the ear to every 
sound, yet locked the lips in silence. 

Trusting to the sagacity of the animal before us, we 
pushed on, until coming to the cabin of the guide, and 
giving a lusty halloo, a man made his appearance, and de- 
clared himself at our, service, with a business-like tone, 
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which told that it was no new thing for him to guide visi- 
up the mountain. 
A we left our horse, lighted our lantern, and prepar- 
ed for our upward march. We had three miles yet to 
make to the summit. As day began to dawn, we sat down 
upon a moss-covered log, and made hearty acquaintance | 
with the contents of our provision box. A sparkling 
stream passed at our feet, tall cedars, like ranks of gloomy 
giants stood around us, and that huge mountain piled to a 
rodigious height above us. 

Now began our climbing march. Let the reader turn 
his eyes at an angle of sixty degrees with the horizon, and 
witness afar up, at the distance of half a mile, the bared 
summit of a rock, looking down as if in scorn upon every 
object below; then imagine himself, ant-like, creeping and 
struggling up the sides of this uplifted mass of rocks and 
earth, and he will have a faint idea of the view which 
awakened in us emotions most sublime, as we hung upon 
the western side of Camel’s Hump. ; 

At this time, the excitement of being lifted up out of 
the world, began to grow most intense, and catching a 
bush, or root, or point of rock, we drew ourselves rapidly 
up, and with a last enegetic spring planted ourselves on 
the summit, some of our party dumb with admiration, and 
others shouting from pure delight. 


“ We stood upon the mount, when heaven’s broad arch 
Was glorious with the sun’s returning march, 

The clouds were far beneath us, bathed in light, 

They gathered midway, round the awful height.” 


On the east, lay the valley of the Connecticut beauti- 
fully undulated, and occasionally breaking away into a 
ridge of hills. ‘The streams in this direction could be 
distinctly traced by the fog which settled between their 
banks, appearing like long lines of white cloud. The 
windings of the Winooski were thus marked, as it comes 
‘rom the south east and passing near the base of the moun- 
iain on the north, sweeps off through an opening in the 
‘idge towards the Champlain. 

At the north, stretches away the mountain chain, with 
‘ts numerous summits; all out-capped by the Mansfield 
peak, thirty miles distant’ At the west, lay the lovely 
Champlain valley, with its hills and lake, and quiet vil- 
lages, bounded as far as the eye could reach by a long 
chain of blue hills in the state of New York. 

“Towards the south, the prospect was limited by another 
mountain, which seemed to vie in height with the one on 
which we stood. The Hump drops off abruptly on the 
south, presenting a perpendicular side of several hundred 
feet. It is impossible to describe the shrinking of the 
nerves, the almost insufferable emotions of awe and dread, 
felt.by one who stands upon that cliff, and gazes into the 
gasping gulph below. d 

At eleven A. M., wearied with excitement, we took our 
way down into the worla again, deeply impressed with the 
power of that Being who spoke into existence this enor- 
mous mass of matter, and by whose word it would now 
tremble and smoke, or fall ‘‘ as flat as riddled ashes.” 

Hinesburgh, Vt. E. M. B. 
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ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. III. 


The children were all very indignant that Neptune 
should thus have left them. Carry said the little girl was 
as bad as a thief to take him away, and Sophia thought 
the dog ought to be ashamed to run away when they had 
been so kind to him. But their mother told them that 
probably Neptune belonged to the little girl, and had been 
stolen from her, or had strayed away from his home and 
been lost, for if she had not been his mistress, he would 
not have been so glad to see her, or so willing to follow 
her. This explanation satisfied all of them except Henry, 
who only shook his curly head, and cried the harder. 
“Filly brought Neptune, Filly gave him to Henry,” said 
he, and he could not understand how Neptune could have 
had any friends before he came to our house. 
days we hoped he woujd come back again, but we never 
saw any more of Neptune. If the little girl who was in 
the carriage should read this, perhaps she will be glad to 
know that her dog found such a good home while he was 
absent from her. Poor little Henry could not help crying 
for a long time, whenever he thought of his favorite ; but 
at last something happened, which made him feel quite 
happy again. I will tell you what it was, by and by. 

The same winter that Henry had such nice frolics with 
his dog, there was a minister boarding in the family, who 
was very fond of the little boy. He used to take Henry 
to walk, and let him go into his study, and look at the pic- 
tures in his books, and tell him stories from the Bible. 
Henry loved the good minister very much, and always sat 
very still when he went to meeting; and if any body asked 
him what he would be when he grew older, he would an- 
swer, ‘‘I’]l be a Minister, like Mr. D.” Mr. D. was very 
tall, and wore large black whiskers, and after a while we 
found that Henry thought that no one could be a minister 
unless they were tall, and had whiskers. If he was un- 
easy, nothing would please him so quickly as to have some 
one rub his soft cheek, and say, ‘‘ Are your whiskers grow- 
ing now, Henry?” Then he would pull the short hair be- 
side his ears and say, “I can almost feel em.” One day 

€ came into the parlor pulling Neptune along with him 
and cried out, ‘‘ Oh, father, | guess Nep ’ill soon be able 
to preach, for his whiskers are quite long.” 


For some |. 


A few days after, another minister came to see Mr. D. 
who was a very small man, and hen Henry saw him he 
whispered to his mother, “I’m half a minister now, after 
all, for it wont take but a week for me to grow big as 
Mr. H.” M. H. 




















Learning. 








much interested in it. The blessed Bible teaches me sub- 
mission to the will of my husband.”’ ' 

They retired to rest—the bosom of the one full of holy 
peace and anxious solicitude for her wandering husband ; 
the bosom of the other full of dark and fiendlike passions, 
cursing God, and persecuting his people. 

Soon Mr. P. arose, saying. “I cannot sleep with one so 
religious and saintlike as you are.” She proposed to re- 
tire to another room, but this he would not allow. The 





ORIGINAL, 


HOW TO TALK.—NO. IV. 


You cannot be too careful, boys, commenced Mr. Cum- 
mings, about your language in addressing others. It may 
seem to you a small matter; but there is hardly anything 
that will gain you more crédit among others, than a cour- 
teous and elegant address, Nothing is more disrespect- 
ful to them, nor degrading to yourselves, than to use low 
and vulgar terms in speaking to others. We will now in- 
quire for some of these improper expressions, in order to 


! 


asked him some question, with a broadno. It should have 
been, no, sir. Very well, James. Let us see how many 
of our school are in the habit of adding the sir, in answer- 
ing a gentleman’s question. Nearly all gave the affirma- 
tive sign. Some held up their hands, probably, because 
they meant to do so in future, for the teacher was pretty 
sure that some of them omitted this important little word, 
oftener than they used it. George Sanborn here inquired 
if it was proper to say, no sir-ee, which he often heard in 
the street. That, said Mr. Cummings, is very vulgar. 
What is your example, the next? ‘ Get out of the way, 
Sam.” It might have been, ‘‘ Samuel will you step aside 
a moment.”” John, what example have you? Mine, sir, 
is a question and answer ; but I cannot correct it. ‘‘ What 
are you up to, Ben?” ‘None of your business.” I am 
almost afraid, said Mr. Cummings, that these bad expres- 
sions will only begome more familiar by our bringing them 
up in this way for correction. I hope, however, that you 
will Jearn to avoid them by hearing them pointed out, and 
learning better ones in their stead. In the question just 
referred to, the only corrections needed are, to substitute 
doing or some similar word, for up to, and to use the 
whole name, for Ben. The answer seems to be in a bad 
spirit, as well as bad language. It may, indeed, some- 
times be proper to decline answering a question put to 
us ; but even this can be done politely, and kindly. Ben- 
jaming might have answered, for instance, ‘1 am not at 
liberty to tell you just now, Charles.” 

The exercise proceeded, and a good many bad expres- 
sions were brought up and corrected. Such as, ‘ Hallo 
there Mister, what’s your name.” ‘* You can’t come it,” 
‘*Go to grass,” and many others. 

Now, said Mr. Cummings, I do not wish you to become 
more nice than wise, by avoiding all colloquial language, 
and using a forced and unnatural phraseology. But many 
expressions that seem to you at first very stiff and awk- 
ward, sound well by becoming used to them; and it is 
better to become familiar with correct language now, than 
to wait until you become men. Never be ashamed, then, 
to speak as well as you can. This is sometimes the case. 
A boy some years ago, knew it was improper to say them 
books, but continued to do so, because he was laughed at, 
by some ignorant playmates, when he said those books. 
Never fear to do right, nor to speak correctly. L. 8. 
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INFLUENCE OF A PIOUS WIFE. 


Among the early settlers in L , Greene County, N. 
Y. on the Catskill Mountains, religion hardly had a name. 
But there were two females who met weekly for prayer. 
The Lord heard their cry; a small church was gathered, 
which was soon visited with a revival of religion, and 
several of the most respectable families were brought into 
its communion. 

Among those added to the church was Mrs. 'T’. P . 
who earnestly sought the blessing of God on her uncon- 
verted husband and children; but he became decidedly 
opposed to all religion, and persecuted his wife in various 
ways. She was not permitted to pray with her children 
in the house, but used daily to retire to the barn, and 
there worship that Saviour whose birth-place was a man- 
ger. She was decided in every Christian duty, but yield- 
ed, as far as she could, conscientiously, to the wishes of 
her husband. 

Mr. P. was a man of high spirits. He became exces- 
sively fond of company, and used to spend his Saturdays at 
a public house, where he indulged in drinking freely, and 
by his associates was called ‘‘ Old Head.” 

In the early part of May, more than forty years since, 
one Saturday evening Mr. P. returned from his associates, 
and found his pious wife, who had commended her family 
to God for the night, engaged in reading. 

“* What book have you there?” said he. 

‘T have the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine.” 

“‘ Where did you get it?” 

“Tt was left for me by my friend B. who called to see 
me this afternoon.” 

“This Mr. B. has determined to ruin the peace and 
happiness of my family. You shall not read the book. 
Put it up, and go to your rest.” 

Mrs. P. replied, ‘‘I will lay by the book because my 



































husband requires it, though it is a great sacrifice, as I am 


a a 


night was spent in silent but ardent prayer by Mrs. P. 
and in anxious tossings and bitter revilings by her husband. 

In the morning, the children as usual were assembled 
in the barn, and commendsd to God by the pious, heart- 
broken mother, and in due time were all neatly clad for 
the house of God, when Mrs. P. gently asked her husband 
. if he would not accompany them? With an oath he re- 
' plied, ‘‘ No; I do not believe in the stuff taught there for 
; religion.” With deep solicitude, she bent her steps to the 
' sanctuary, where, with his people, she could cast her bur- 


‘den on that Arm pledged to sustain her. 
correct and avoid them. James, have you any to offer. : 
I heard a little boy yesterday reply to a gentleman, who 


Mr. P. was now left alone, and to the most bitter reflec- 
tions. The amiable, decided, and conscientious deport- 
ment of his wife ; her patient sufferings from his irascible 
temper ; her firmness in every religious duty, shone with 
such lustre, that the contrast led him to see that there was 
a difference between the righteous and the wicked here, 
and must be hereafter. For a moment, he thought he 
would follow his wife to the house of God; and then, with 
his razor in his hand, he was about to close the agitations 
of his spirit, by taking his own life; but God was near, 
and he put away the instrument of death. 

When the time of the afternoon service arrived, his wife 
again invited him to accompany her ; but his spirit was 
unyielding, and he promptly said he would not. After 
she had gone, however, he determined that for once he 
would go. 

He went, with a heart rankling with hatred to God and 
his people ; but he soon became awed at the presence of 
Jehovah in his sanctuary. His soul was deeply agitated, 
until the close of the last prayer, when, with wonder and 
astonishment, he beheld by faith “‘ the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world.” His proud heart was 
humbled ; God was exalted; his people loved; and, to 
use his own words, “‘ every spear of grass seemed to praise 
its Maker.” 

He returned home, begged his wife’s forgiveness, ac- 
knowledged his sin against God and her, and expre 
his hope.of pardon through the merits of Jesus Christ. 

The grateful joy of Mrs. P. cannot be described. Her 
persecuting husband was now aman of prayer; the un- 
natural father was now the pious and devoted leader of his 
household at the throne of grace. 

On sitting down at his first meal, his reflections were 
most bitter. ‘‘ From deep poverty,” said he, “I have 
been raised to a comfortable living ; God has provided for 
me; but I have been rebellious against him.” He asked 
God’s blessing, and forgiveness for past ingratitude. At 
evening, he called his family around him, confessed his 
sins to his children, prayed for and with them; and for 
more than thirty years was a consistent, devoted Chris- 
tian, and a deacon of the church at L.— American Mes. 
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MICHAEL DALY. 

Died, on the 15th inst. after a very short and severe ill- 
ness, in the Leake and Watts Orphan House, Bloom- 
ingdale, Micnaet Daty, an orphan boy, aged about six- 
teen years. 

Daly was taken from the Long Island Farms, upon the 
opening of the Orphan House in 1843. Nothing is known 
of him, excepting that he was of Irish parentage. He 
made good improvement of the privileges to which he was 
admitted, and the trustees retained him in the institution 
as a monitor in the school, and with the view of his be- 
coming trained for the office of assistant teacher. 

About a year since, a very marked religious awakening 
was enjoyed in the Orphan House. A number of the 
larger boys were made partakers of divine grace. None 
of them, however, have given more satisfactory evidence 
of piety than Daly. His whole deportment was exempla- 
ry, and his influence salutary. A few weeks before his 
death, he was, upon the profession of his faith, received 
into the Church of Christ, baptized, and partook of the 
Sacred Supper of our Lord. Since the time in which his 
mind was arrested by grace, he has read the entire Bible 
through in course. He was in the daily habit of rising 
in the morning an hour before the time prescribed by the 
Superintendent, that he might employ the interval in read- 
ing, meditation and prayer He was conscientious in 
duty, kind in spirit, and ever anxious for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his companions around him. 

Since his death, a letter has been found, (doubtless the 
last written by him,) addressed to a former companion, 
and, as he believed, fellow Christian, who has been bound 
out in the country, exceedingly well written, exhibiting 
remarkable manliness of thought, and a tender, engaged, 
and disciplined Christian spirit. His disease was conges- 
tion of the lungs—violent and rapid. To the inquiry of 
the Superintendent, ‘‘ Daly have you now peace with 
God?” he answered, “I have peace with God, through 
my Lord Jesus Christ. To-night I shall be in that bless- 
ed world where there is no more sickness or pain.” He 
called several of the more thoughtless of the boys around 
his bed. and ministered advice, which it is hoped will be 
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blessed. He sleeps in Jesus. He was early ripe for heav- 
en, and is early taken. Shall this poor and long neglect- 
ed orphan boy rise up in the judgment, and testify against 
the far more highly privileged children of the church? 
Dear children, ‘‘ Remember now your Creator in the days 
of your youth.” Perhaps like Daly, no other season will 
be given you.—Christian Intelligencer. 


Editorial. 
_ EDWARD AT HIS GRANDFATHER’S. 


“Ts that Grindpapa’s house?” This question was asked by 
Edward in relation to almost every house they came in sight of, 
after the stage entered the township in which old Mr. Merwin 
lived. He began to grow weary of asking, as he received no 
answer in the affirmative, and concluded he would keep silence 
till the stage should draw up at some door. He could not help 
saying to himself as they passed now and then a large well built 
house, “I wish that was Grandpa’s,” and he was a good deal 
mortified when the stage stopped before a very small, and by no 
means neat dwelling. ‘“ Does Grandpa live here?” said he ina 
tone that provoked a smile on the part of his father. 

“ Don’t you wish to see him?” said Mr. Merwin, moving as 
though he was about to get out of the stage, though noone came 
to open the door. 

“ Yes, sir, I wish to see him, but —” 

* But what 2” H 

“ Why—I thought—he lived in a better house.” 

“ It is no discredit to a man, to live in a small house, is it?” , 

“No sir, if it is only clean.” It was not the size of the house , 


























so much, as its want of cleanliness, that rendered Edward un- ; 


willing to own it for his grandpa. t 
At this moment, the stage drove on, it having stopped to let | 
an outside passenger alight. He was the owner of the dwell- 


ing, and a patron of the grog-shop, and hence on very good terms ° 
with filth.” 


The stage stopped at the door of the next house. It was a } 
neat farm-house of moderate size. 

“ This is grandpa’s, I know, for I see him through the win- 
dow.” The next moment the door opened, and an old man with 
very white locks stood in the door, and shading his eyes with 
his hand, tried to make out the arrival. 

“ Grandpa, we have come,” shouted Edward, putting his head 
out of the coach, and the old man started at as quick a pace as 
his limbs, which have been in use over fourscore years, would 
allow. By the time he had reached the stage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Merwin and Edward hadalighted. He first embraced his grand- 
son, solemnly invoking the blessing of God upon him, and then 
cordially welcomed his son and daughter. They entered the 
house, and Edward was soon seated in his grandfather’s lap, a 
eeat which he had learned to occupy, during the old gentleman’s 
visit to the city a year before. While his father and mother re- 


tied to change their clothes, as the ride had been a very dusty |: 


one, Edward remained with.his grandpa. His mother remarked 
that she believed they should not try to keep him clean while in 
the country—that they should let him run in the road. 

“J don’t think I shall run far from grandpa,” said he, putting 
his arms around his neck, and kissing him most affectionately. 


“I hope you have come to make me a long visit,” said the 
old man. 


“1 shall stay as long as father and mother do, and longer, if 
they will let me.” 

“ You expect to be happy, while you are here ?” 

* Oh yes, sit, very.” 

“ You expected to be happy here—did you ask God to ‘make 
you happy here?” 

“No sir, but I prayed that he would bring us safely here.” 

“You thought if you got here, you would be happy as a mat- 
ter of course ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t you need God’s blessing to make you happy while 


you oa just as much as you needed his protection to bring 
you hi 


“ Yes, sir, but I did not think of it.” 

“I want you to have a happy time here, but I know that you 
will not, unless God’s blessing be upon you. That blessing we 
must seek. {I want you to go with me to my room, that we may 
begin our visit with God.” 

“ Well, sir, Pll go,” said Edward, jumping down from his seat. 

They went to the old man’s room, and kneeled down, while 
he offered a prayer, which breathed such a spirit of dependence, 
that Edward felt more deeply than he ever felt before, that he 
could not be happy for a single moment, unless God was pleas- 
ed to mako him so, For this he earnestly united with his grand- 
father in prayer, and when they came out of the room, he no 
longer felt that he should be happy as a matter of course. He 
felt his dependence, and in consequence of this feeling, he knew 
that his prospect for happiness was much greater than it other- 
wise would have been. 

The visit, thus begun in prayer, was through the mercy of 
God, a happy one. 





J. Ae 





{From a Cerreopendent.) 


YOU ‘MAY BLOW YOUR BRAINS OUT. 


Perhaps the readers of the Companion have seen notice in the 
papers of a sad accident, which occurred a few weeks ago, in 
Abington—* the bursting of a gun, and seriously injuring the 
head of a young lad.” But the worst was not told. 

‘The boy liad long been much in the habit, like many others, 





of amusing himself with a gun. Though often cautioned, he 
had become exceedingly venturesome—sometimes charging it 
so heavily as to make the firing very dangerous. On the occa- 
sion referre:i to, he had loaded his gun till the charge equalled 
the width of seven fingers, and his fellows were afraid to fire it. 
He, however, daringly resolved to try it himself. As he left the 
house for the purpose, he was told that he “ might blow his brains 
out;” to which he replied that he “ was not afraid,” that he “ wish- 
ed there was ten fingers charge, instead of seven.” He fired— 
the gun burst, a piece struck him on the face and chest, and the 
breach pin pierced his forehead over the eye, so that a portion 
of brain followed its withdrawal. Two physicians were soon 
in attendancé, the pieces of broken skull were removed, leaving 
the brain in view, and presenting a most ghastly wound. For 
some weeks the boy seemed to be doing well, when inflamma- 
tion suddenly seized the brain and terminated his life. 

All know how exceedingly common is the practice among 
young lads of playing with gunpowder, and how frequently ac- 
cidents occur—often causing severe burns, the loss of eyes and 
limbs, and sometimes of life. It is a deceitful and dangerous 
playfellow, and may injure when least suspected. In the pres- 
ent case, the lad had been much in the practice of playing with 
it, and because he had so long escaped without injury, he had 
become fearless and daring—venturing more and more, till at 
length he paid the forfeit of his temerity, with his life. 

Young people should learn from such facts and considera- 


; tions that it is better to let powder alone. There are other, bet- 


ter and safer sources of amusement. he Gs 
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SABBATH SCHOOL INCIDENT. 


We cannot give our readers a more interesting theme for Sab- 
ath meditation, than that suggested by the following beautiful 


. incident, illustrative of the utility and importance of Sabbath 


Schools, both in a civil and moral point of yiew. While one of 
the trials was progressing before the present term of the Com- 
mon Pleas, in this town, a little girl was called, among other 


' witnesses, by the district attorney, on the part of the Common- 


wealth. When placed on the stand, her extreme youth indeed 
the counsel for the defence to question her competency to testi- 
fy; upon which the following questions and answers occurred 
between the parties :— 

Coupsel. How old are you? 

Witness. Nine, sir. 

C. What did you come here for? 

W. To tell my story. 

C. Have you taken an oath? 

W. Yes, sir. 

C. For what? 

W. To tell the truth. 

re is the consequence of not telling the truth under 
oath: 

W. I shall be punished hereafter. 

C. Who learnt you that ? 

W. I learnt it in the Sabbath School. 

At this point the Court interposed; said that was sufficient, 
and directed that the examination on the part of the government 
should proceed. 

During the examination both by the district attorney and coun- 
sel for the defence, the little girl acquitted herself with much 
credit for one of such tender years. 

An incident of this character needs no comment. It imparts 
a lesson worthy of serious and solemn reflection, and one that 
should be treasured up by every child, whether in or out of the 
Sabbath School. 





THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


_ It was a very cold day in Lapland—the air was crisp and pierc- 
ing, and the ground tinkled like iron—when two travellers, wrapt 
in fur from head to foot, were driving along in their sledge. Al- 
though hardly any part of their faces was exposed to the air, their 
eyebrows were white with frost. It was too cold to talk, and 
each, plunging his head as far down into his furs as he could, 
sat nose and knees together, in the corner of the sledge. As 
they passed along, they saw a poor man, who had sank down 
benuambed and frozen in the snow. ‘We must stop and help 
him,” said one of the travellers. “Stop and help him!” said 
his friend ; “ you will never think of stopping on such. a day as 
this! Weare half frozen ourselves, and ought to get to our 
journey’s end as quick as possible.” “I cannot leave him to 
perish,” rejoined the other, and at that he stopped the sledge. 
“ Come,” said he: “come and help me to rouse him.” “ Not I,” 
said the other; “I have too much regard for my own life to ex- 
pose myself to the air more than I am obliged. I shall sit here, 
and keep myself as wa:m as I can, till you come back.” 

His friend left him, and hastened to the perishing man. He 
began to rub him as hard as he could to warm him, and in so 
doing, he warmed himself. Soon the man opened his eyes, and 
was able to proceed on his journey. The kind traveller, who 
was glowing from head to foot with the exercise, went back and 
rejoined his companion, whom he found ready to freeze, as he 
himeelf had been a little time before, and enjoyed the rest of his 
journey with a warm heart, and a warm body too.—S. S. Adv. 





THE DEW DROPS. 


There was once a little boy very much beloved by his parents 
on account of his readiness to learn, and the excellence of his 
disposition. He was Drogen J cheerful and happy, but one 
morning he complained to his father because the dew-drops were 
not permitted to live longer on the flowers. He wanted themto 
glitter and sparkle all through the day, just as they did in the 
morning. “The sun,” says the child, “has chased them away 
with his heat, and swallowed them up in his wrath.” 

Soon after, there came rain and a rainbow, upon which the 
father pointed upwards. “See!” said he, “there stands thedew 
drops gloriously re-set, a glittering jewelry in the heavens, 
Thus learn, my child, that which withers on earth, often lives 
and shines more brightly on high.” 

So spake the father, and in so speaking, he uttered prophetlt 
enguege. For in a few days after this, his little boy, with all 
his loyelin 





ess and intelligence, was summoned away from earth, 


SET 


exhaled like the bright dew drops from beneath the eye ¢4 } 
fond father; only, however, to shine with increased lustre in the 
clear sky.—S. S. Treasury. 


ws 


THE HOME EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


The silliest of all notions that ever entered the minds of youn 
ladies and of their mammas, is, that it is disreputable to be ro 
quainted with any habits of useful industry. In this country, at 
least, where few parents can bequeath to their daughters lar 
fortunes, and where few husbands can support them in idleness, 
this, of all others, is the most ridiculous phantasy. There is cep. 
tainly no reason in the nature of things, why young ladies should 
not be trained to industrious habits, in such duties as are fittin 
ly theirs, than there is that young men should not. Yet man 
mothers, who are fully aware of the absurdity of bringing y 
their sons in idleness, wear out their own lives in willing slavery, 
that their daughters ay have the fashionable acquisition of not 
knowing any useful employment. 

Let them, then, learn to knit and sew, to bake and wash, and 
cook dinners, and darn stockings, and all’ other acts of accom. 
plished housewifery. It will impart to them a vigor of constitu. 
tion—an elasticity and grace of movement, and a bloom of health, 
that are a thousand times more endearing than the soft and sick. 
ly delicacy, which is nurtured in luxurious idleness. 


[Chicago Cavalier. 
A HUSBAND’S REPROOF. 

A lady who had lost a beloved child was so oppressed with 
grief, that she even secluded herself from the society of herown 
family, and kept herself locked in her chamber; but was at 
length prevailed on by her husband to come down stairs, and to 
take a walk inthe garden. While there, she stopped to pluck a 
flower, but her husband appeared as though he would hinder 
her. She plaintively said, ; 

oe deny a flower!” He replied, 

‘You have denied God your flower, and surely you ought 
to think hard in me to deny you mine.” er 

It is said the lady suitably felt the gentle roproof, and had 
reason to say, “‘ A word spoken in season, how good is it!” 


Poetry. 


THE DAUGHTER’S DREAM. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
The mother o’er her suffering boy 
At rayless midnight hung, 
A tear within her watching eye, 
A prayer upon her tongue, 


Still, on another form she mused, 
So late with sorrow laid, 

Enclosed in coffin short and small, 
Beneath the church-yard’s shade ; 


And shuddered at the boding thought 
Upon her reverie prest, : 

That soon two turfy mounds might sea 
The jewels from her breast, ; 


Yet, ’mid this hour of woe, she heard 
Her waking daughter’s voice; 

“Oh! mother, mother, come to me, 
And at my dream rejoice, 


My dream, so beautiful and blest! 
I climbed a mountain high, 

And there, behold! an open gate 
Far, in the clear blue sky, 


And through that shining door came down 
My little brother dear, 

Who in yon new-made grave was laid 
With many a bitter tear. 


His robes were glistering as the light, 
All pain had fled away , 

And a fair golden harp he bore, 
That well he skilled to play. 


While hovering near, an angel guide 
Pressed on, in beauty rare, 

Still in his hand a vestment rich, = 
Such as they both did wear; 


They wrapped it round the feeble babe 
That there in cradle lies, 

And struggling with the fever-pain 
So sorely moans and cries. 


= raised him gently in their arms, 

ith more than mother’s care, 

. And straightway he became like them, 
As glorious, and as fair. 


And then those three that heavenly gate 
Passed through, on pinions free, 

From whence the music of the skies 
Came floating down to me. 


Oh mother! ’tis a blessed thing 
These darling babes to rear, 

That they may change to cherub forms 
In yonder starry sphere.” 


And bright the speaker’s lip and eye 
Were kindling at the jie 4 
For her clear brow enraptured caught 

The coloring of her dream. 


But death was hasting on apace, 
And would not be denied; 

And soon that wasted infant lay 
His brother’s grave beside. 


Still by the lone and mournful hearth, 
The cheerful child would say— 

“Dear mother, think about the harps 
On which my brothers play ; 


Think of their garments glittermg white, 
Think of their glorions charms, 

And that blest angel by their side, 
Who clasped them in his arms.” 


And so the spirit of a dream 
The parent’s grief restrained, 

And childhood’s simple, earnest heart 
A Christian’s faith sustained. [Mother's Mag. 


























